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Memories of the circus, bootlegging, coal trains, Woolworths, 
fox trots, and crushes. The stuff Rutland was made of in the 
roaring 1920's ! 


This is Dorothy Mae Parker Martell’s memoirs. Every effort has 
been made to recreate and tell her story as she had written it — 
verbatim, with minimal edits. 


With heartfelt thanks to all who made this edition possible: 
Dorothy Mae Parker for leaving such a gift to her family; 
Collection masters: Carolyn Ranftle, and Ronald Hemenway; The 
magical postcard collection of Tom Giffin; Editing and proofing: 
Rachel Giffin; Graphics and layout: Barbara Giffin. 


The Quarterly is published by the Rutland Historical Society, 
96 Center Street, Rutland, Vt 05701-4023. Copies are $2 each 
plus $1 per order. Membership in the Society includes a 


subscription to the Quarterly and the Newsletter. Copyright 
2021 The Rutland Historical Society, Inc. ISBN 0748-2493. 
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Growing up in Rutland in the 1920's 


A VERMONT GIRL 


Memoir of Dorothy M. Parker 





Dorothy Mae Parker (1905 — 1996) grew up in Rutland and died 
in Bigerville, PA . 


Her family had very deep roots in New England. 
Her G-G-G grandfather & and G-G grandfather fought at Bunker 
Hill where the elder was wounded. He died of those wounds in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts three months later. 


The younger Parker stayed in the Continental army and was 
discharged at Valley Forge by General Washington 1778. 
Dorothy’s grandfather was born in Swanton, VT and joined the 
Civil War after the raid on St. Albans. He received a bullet 
wound which crippled his right arm after the Battle of Cedar 
Creek, but became a blacksmith in Taftsville, Cavendish, and 
Scythesville, NH. 


She was born in Cavendish on 15 July 1905 as a first child to 
Sidney M. Parker Jr. of Taftsville and Harriet E. Ward of Pittsford 
who worked in the Cavendish mills. 


After Dorothy was born, the family moved to Rutland for more 
opportunities. 


Dorothy’s other 4 siblings were born in Rutland. Before she was 
married in Rutland in 1931, both Dorothy and her sister, 
Winnie, worked as household maids in the summer home of the 
Vaughan family in Rutland. 


Dorothy left her warm memories of her girlhood in Rutland in 
the 1920’s and her story as told to her daughter when she was 
90. 


| was born at home on July 15, 1905 in Cavendish, Vermont in a house across 
the river and mill where my dad worked. When | was a year old, we moved to 
Bellows Falls, VT and lived there a short time and on to Rutland, Vermont 


where | lived for 23 years. 


One of my earliest memories is my first day at school. | was a shy, little kid 
with very black hair, short Dutch cut, and blue eyes, which | got from my 
mother. We had a little bit of Irish ancestry. 


We lived on the street near the school, so | walked to school. That was 


Killington Avenue. 





My sister Winnie was three at the time. We moved to a tenement on Gouger 
Hill where my sister, Marion, was born. | remember that place vaguely. It was 
a small tenement and dark. 


My dad worked at the Howe Scale Company where he inspected the accuracy 
of the scales. He stayed there until they retired him...actually, they fired him 
when they thought he was too old. 
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From Gouger Hill we moved to Cold River Road on the outskirts of 
Rutland. We moved around a lot. People did in those days because they just 
rented. My dad would see a house he liked better and we would just move. 
lt was most always a house, so my dad could have a garden and chickens. 


| was in 3 or 4" grade when we went to Cold River Road. It was rather a 
nice, big old house. We didn’t have too much furniture but enough to be 
comfortable, and we took it with us in a rented truck when we moved. 


| always had my own room and my two sisters shared. We had an outdoor 
john and it was cold in the winter. We had a pot under the bed at night so we 
didn’t have to go out. Of course, the next day you took the pail and carried it 
out to the outhouse to dump. We had a Sears & Roebuck catalog in the john 
and we tore off a page when we needed toilet paper. Really, this is what we 
used. 


To take a bath, we heated water on the stove (we didn’t have hot water) and 
put it in a galvanized round tub on the floor in front of the stove. This was a 
Saturday night ritual. In the summer, we bathed a lot in the river. 


At this time, | went to a one-room school. There was not very many students 
(maybe 20) and all grades up to the 8" were in the same room. We each had 
our own desk. We always said a prayer first and the Pledge of Allegiance. If 
kids were bad, they sat in the corner in the front of the room, but | didn’t ever 
have to do this. | liked school and was crazy about my teacher. She was young. 
The school had a wood-burning stove, and | remember when the teacher went 
out to the outdoor toilet, she would come in and stand with her back to the 
stove shivering and we would all snicker, as much to say, “we know where 
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you've been 


My dad walked to work down the railroad tracks — it must have been two 
miles, but it was shorter that way. My mother was a quiet, reserved person. 
She made our clothes and the best white cake with chocolate frosting, 
chocolate pudding, and bread pudding. The bread pudding was bread, egg, 
milk, and a little cinnamon and nutmeg. That was good, but even better when 
she would add cocoa. She cooked on a big, old black iron stove that burned 
wood. My father put kindling wood in the oven to start the fire the next 
morning. At night us kids would take a stick of kindling to bed with us and put 
it in our bed to put our feet on it for warmth. There was no heat in our 
bedrooms, but even in the winter, | would still open my window for fresh air. 
Sometimes snow would blow in the room, but | had so many blankets | could 


hardly get out of bed in the morning. In the morning | would take my clothes 
down to the living room or kitchen (We had a fire in both rooms) and would 
dress there. 


We lived on the Cold River Road for a few years. We roamed around the field 
and woods, climbed trees, picked berries with my sisters and my cousins, Ruth 
and Helen (Kierstead). We had neighborhood friends, too. | was always the 
big sister looking after the little ones. | remember | had to play with my sisters 
and my cousins Ruth (who was a little bit older) and she always had to bring 
her little brother (Wayne) along. We didn’t like that too much. We tried to 
sneak out on her brother when we could. The rest of us were all girls. When 
| played with friends they often had to bring their little brothers and sisters, 
too — that’s just the way it was. The older girls job was to take care of the 
younger one. Cousins would visit us now and then. 


There was a country store, and, in the winter, the owner would deliver 
groceries with a horse and sleigh and give us kids a ride. It was fun. Sometimes 
when we were playing in the woods and there were maple trees with pails 
hanging on them, we would sneak a drink of maple syrup out of the pails or 
steal a few apples in the fall. The farmers didn’t mind in those days. 
Sometimes we would run into a hermit who lived in a shack in the woods. He 
would just say “hi” to us and he never bothered us. We were used to seeing 
hermits and didn’t think much about it. They were just somebody who wanted 
to live alone. 


My father worked every day, would come home and have supper, read the 
paper and go to bed. We didn’t have electricity — only kerosene lamps. As | 
got older, | had to wash the chimneys of the kerosene lamps. They got real 
black when you turned up the wick. | hated that job. You took a lantern with 
you when you went out to the john at night. 


We had a nice stairway and bannister at the house and we would play on that. 
We took the Sears & Roebucks catalog (it had lots of uses) and cut out the 
people and their furniture and make like a dollhouse and play with that on the 
Stairs. If we were sick my dad would bring us an orange or a 10-cent doll. 


Christmas time we always hung our stockings and we got an orange, nuts, and 
maybe a little game, or crayons, or a ball — something that would fit in our 
stocking and usually a little doll was sticking out on the top. We always had a 
tree with popcorn and cranberries, and a few ornaments, but we made most 
of them out of paper. We, also, often got mittens or a scarf or a “touk” (that 
was a knit cap). When | married and moved to Massachusetts, they called 
them “toaks” — they thought “touks” was funny. | guess they were toques 
really. 


There was an ice house on Cold River Road across the railroad tracks and us 
kids would play there. We would climb up a ladder and walk along these 
beams and the ice was below. | fell once and hurt my back, but | didn’t tell my 
mother. We weren’t supposed to be there. 
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An ice house was where they stored ice, covered with sawdust for use in the 
summer and the iceman would deliver it to our house. We had a little box 
where the ice went. It was like a refrigerator. There was a pan underneath 


which you had to empty as the ice melted. Sometimes the iceman would chop 
off little chips of ice and give it to us kids to suck on. Course you didn’t need 
ice in the winter. It was so cold you just keep it in the pantry. 


We all sat around a big wooden table and had breakfast and supper. Winnie 
(LaCross) wouldn’t eat her oatmeal and my dad would scold her and say, 
“you'd better eat that!” and she would pout. She was spunky. Marion 
(Paolucci) and | ate it whether we liked it or not. 


My father had a temper to go with his red hair. He would get mad sometimes 
and go in the next room and slam the door. But he never spanked us. He was 
very quiet and gentle. Both my parents were quiet and not big talkers. We 
were poor but always had enough and we had fun. 


We next moved to Park Street. Here we had an indoor john and electricity. | 
remember sliding down a hill on a sled near our house. There was lots of snow 
in winter. 


Once | was helping my mother make curtains and | swallowed a common pin. 
The doctor said to eat lots of bananas and it would go through me. It did. 


ark Street School 
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| went to Park St. School for the 4" and 5" grade. In 4" grade | had Miss Onion. 
She was young and nice, and | liked her. She left to get married and we were 
SOrry. 


| had a wonderful teacher named Miss Cannon. She was very strict, but she 
taught you something. Miss Cannon was an old maid and years later taught 
both Patti and Dorothy (Dorothy’s daughters) in the same room. We had to 
sit with our hands folded on the desk and hear the clock tick all the time. | 
never minded Miss Cannon because | believed in behaving in school. She 
taught me how to write. She would walk around the room and try to slide the 
pencil out of your fingers because we were supposed to hold it easily. | liked 
that. 


There was a little boy who sat right in from of me and kept turning around 
wanting to talk to me. Miss Cannon and caught him and said, “if you don’t 
quit turning around, you will have to go back and sit with Dorothy.” He didn’t 
like that, so he behaved himself but after school he gave me my first ring —a 
cigar band. That was a little paper wrapper that you put around cigars. 


| used to play with a little girl on Park Street. She had a real, big doll house 
that she could get into — like a treehouse on the ground. We had a little table 
and chairs and her dolls. | like playing in that. 


| remember going down to see the circus come in. We would go down in the 
morning and watch them unload. 





Frank Hinchey - Fair Rutland Historical Society” = 


JR Polar Bears 


The animals were all on the train and there was a circus parade through town. 





| don’t remember going to the circus — we may not have had the money. My 
dad always worked in a factory, but we didn’t have much money. But we 
never went to bed hungry. 





Park Street: School and Residences on the Left; Fair Buildings on the Right 


There was a fairgrounds across the street from our house. The fair came 
every year. There was a fence around the grounds and my dad and two 
sister and | use to find an opening, crawl under the fence and sneak into the 
fair. We weren't the only ones who did this. Later, when | was in my teens, | 
would go to the fair with my mother and dad but we would pay then and sit 
in the grandstand and watch the shows. But | was working by then. 





People on the Midway, "Grandstand seats 25 cents" (LF Brehmer Collection) 


Back to Park Street. | had a happy childhood going to ballgames with my dad. 
My sisters stayed home with my mother. | played outdoors a lot with cousins 
and friends. We played hopscotch, tag, London Bridge, hide-and-go-seek and 
went sliding and skating in the winter. We had skates that attached to your 
shoes. We wore high-laced shoes in the winter, and summers we went 
barefoot or sometimes wore sneakers. 


When | was in the 6" grade we moved to Forest Street right next to the 
railroad tracks. We had a nice big yard with trees and a vegetable garden and 
room for my dad to keep chickens. 
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River Street Viaduct Old Structure - June 2, 1924 
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Old River Street Bridge Closeup - Note Horse Speed Limit 


He had a little chicken coop and raised the chickens to eat and for their eggs. 
My dad would cut their heads off himself. Marion and | would watch him, but 
Winnie wouldn't do that. After he cut off their heads, the chickens always ran 
around for awhile with their heads off. 


We lived on Plain Street during World War | and | remember sitting on a fence 
in the backyard singing “The Yanks are Coming.” We were lucky and didn’t 
have any family in the war. 


| was 10 or 11 years old now and was still going to Park Street School. Me and 
Winnie and Marion and my cousins, Ruth and Helen all walked across the 
railroad tracks to school. Ruth’s little brother walked with us when we 
couldn’t get away from him. 


In the summer we would all walk a couple of miles down the railroad tracks to 
Cold River to go swimming. It was fun to balance along the rails. Just before 
we got to the swimming hole there was a trestle with spaced logs — that’s 
where the tracks ran up over the river. It was kinda scary going over the trestle 
because we were afraid a train might come. Once we did hear a train coming 
but we ran and had time to get over the trestle and down the bank to the river 
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before the train passed. The river wasn’t deep, and we just waded. But it was 
very cold! 


Outside our house, if a train sat overnight on a side track some coal would fall 
off the coal cars to the ground. Because we lived so close to the tracks, in the 
winter my dad (sometimes | went with him) would take our coal bucket and 
we would walk along the side of the train and pick up the pieces of coal for 
our stove. It was just lying on the ground and nobody cared if you did this. 


In the summer and fall my dad would take all of us girls and we would hike to 
the top of Killington Mountain. We took a blanket and wrapped canned food 
and bread in it and draped it over our shoulder. We stayed overnight and 
hiked down the next day. We heated our beans, or whatever, over a campfire 
and slept in a lean-to. 


Once there was a young couple there and they weren’t too happy to see a 
man with 5 kids as there was only one big room. Killington was a high 
mountain outside of Rutland. We walked from our house to the foot of the 
mountain and then up a path. It took us all day to walk up. 


We hiked up Killington Mountain for many years — with boys as we got older 
and then someone’s mother always came along as a chaperone. 


We were dressed in dresses with black stocking and high black shoes. Little 
girls didn’t wear pants in those days. One time | wore my shoes out — when | 
got home there was holes in the bottoms. 


My father used to tap our shoes (he would buy a sole in the 5 & 10 cent store) 


and then cut it to fit our shoe and cover the holes in the bottoms of our shoes. 
Or, | would put a piece of cardboard in my shoe until my father fixed it. 
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At this time we started going to band concerts. We walked up Gouger Hill and 
sat on the grass and listed to the music or else we would walk around the 
bandstand. We had popcorn — there was a family that had a cart and sold 
popcorn. They were there for years and years. Sometimes our parents went 
but as we got older we girls walked around by ourselves and hoped we saw a 
boy we knew who might walk us home. 
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In 7, 8" and 9" grade, | went to Meldon Junior High School. 








Meldon Junior High School et nF 
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| don’t remember much about this. | know | was one of the tallest kids in the 
class. | didn’t like this, and | wanted to be short and cute instead of tall. | had 
a cousin Madge who was tall and ungainly. Everyone told me “you are going 
to be as big as Madge”. She wasn’t a pretty girl, so this didn’t go over too well. 


| always like school. | was good at reading, writing, and arithmetic (I really like 
that), but not history. | thought that | wanted to be a teacher... or a nurse so | 
could walk down a hallway with a handsome doctor. During World War l, | 
wanted to be a Red Cross nurse. | also wanted to be in the Ziefield Follies, but 
| knew that | didn’t have any talent. But | ended up being an upstairs maid to 
the richest people in Rutland. That comes later. 


| graduated from 9" grade in 1919 (| was 14 years old) and quit school and 
went to work. | was going to go to high school, but | didn’t have money for 
books and clothes. But | was happy to quit and go to work. 


My first job (| was only 14) was in a dress factory sewing and sometimes 
delivering work to the older women. | also babysat for different people. | 
didn’t like the first factory, so | went to another dress factory where | did the 
same thing. | didn’t like that either. 


My cousin, Ruth, was working in the 5 & 10 (Woolworth’s) and she spoke to 
her boss and he said as soon as | turned 16 he would hire me, so | just waited 
for that. 


| had an Aunt Eva (my dad’s sister) who married Ned Burnette. She was plump 
and nice looking. They were both big people and very modern for those days. 
She even drove a car which was unusual. The little country pumpkin (as | was) 
was quite impressed. They lived in Worcester, Massachusetts and owned a 
little restaurant on a side street. Ned was the cook as she worked at the 
restaurant. They had a son named Gordon (who was my cousin) and he came 
to visit us in Rutland when | was about 15. He had a motorcycle with a sidecar 
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and he stayed with us for a couple days. | remember he wouldn’t sleep in the 
house but slept out under the apple tree on his blanket — he like sleeping 
under the stars. | rode back to Worcester with him in his sidecar for a week. 
That was exciting! He was handsome, tall and dark and both my cousin Ruth 
and | had acrush on him. While | was visiting them in Worcester they took me 
to Revere Beach near Boston. It was the first time | had seen the ocean or 
been as far from home. 


| stayed home some of the time and took care of my mother as she was never 
too well. But | was working in a factory when my sister, Marjorie (Foley) , was 
born. | helped my mother make little clothes. The morning Marjorie was born 
my dad had gone to work and my mother said, “You should call your dad and 
the doctor.” We didn’t have a phone so went to a neighbors. The doctor came 
with a practical nurse and told me to go outside. | sat on the back stoop and 
by noon Marjorie was born. My dad came home for dinner at noontime (they 
never gave him the message at the Howe Scaled) and he was a little surprised. 
Marjorie was his fourth daughter. | stayed home to help my mother. This was 
in June and | turned 16 on July 15, 1921. 





Soon after that | went to work at Woolworth’s 5 & 10 cent store. First | worked 
in glassware and then the boss moved me to selling hardware — nuts and bolts. 
Just those two counters. | liked working in Woolworths. There was all young 
girls and we had a nice boss. We worked 9 — 6 Monday through Friday and 
on Saturday 9 —9. | got paid $10 a week. We always made our own clothes 
even hats, but out of my first weeks pay check, | bought my mother a hat and 
she loved it. | bought it in a millinery shop and as we usually made our own 
hats, this was special. 


One St. Patrick’s Day all us girls in the store decided to make green blouses to 
wear. Just little short-sleeve blouses. The rest room was downstairs, and we 
changed and at 9 o'clock we all trotted upstairs in our green blouses. The boss 
didn’t say anything — just looked at us. | can see the Manager and Assistant 
Manager standing there. They almost smiled, but not quite. 


Ruth and | were still buddies and walked back and forth to work together. We 
went to movies and dances at the Grange Hall. All of us girls would walk to 
the dance (none of us had cars — even my dad didn’t have one then. We never 
had a horse and buggy either — we always walked). The girls would line up on 
one side of the hall and the boys on the other. We did waltzes and fox trots. 


Once we took ballroom dancing lessons at some lady’s home. It cost 25 cents 
per lesson. There was boys there, too, and she just gave lessons in dancing — 
1,2,3, step, 1, 2, 3, step. My mother would help me sew so | would have a new 
blouse for the dance — or she would help me with my hair. She would part it 
in the back and make two little rolls at the back of my neck. | remember one 
time one of them fell down and | was embarrassed. 


We went to Band Concert on Sunday nights. Sometimes | went with my 
parents and other time just with the girls. We went skating on Otter Creek in 
the winter and swimming there in the summer. We also went to corn roasts. 
We would build a camp fire, roast hot dogs, corn, and marshmallows. 
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Later on, Ruth started to date so we didn’t get together so much and drifted 
apart like girls do. A girl called Maude Taggart came to work in the store and 
we became friendly. Finally, | met her brother, Dayton, and we started dating. 
This was 1922 and we went together for about three years. Dayton was rather 
exciting and good looking — tall and thin. He had a car and he use to let me 
drive. He was my first serious boyfriend and | suppose | thought | was in love 
with him. He worked at a factory for a while, was a farmer once, and then 
drove a private touring car which was like a small bus. He was like Ed (Martell) 
in that way — lots of different jobs and going into business for himself. He was 
bootlegging for a while (one of his numerous jobs). One time we got stopped 
by the cops but luckily there was no booze in the car. We never drank in those 
days, but it was a way to make money. 


Dayton lived with his mother in Castleton in a big farm house. Dayton had his 
sister, Maud, another sister, and two brothers. The mother was a widow. | 
spent a lot of Sundays at their home and Saturday nights, too. Then they had 
a dance at their house with square dancing and food and country music, of 
course, with a fiddler, and piano player. 


| also went deer hunting for the first time. Dayton wanted to teach me to 
shoot, but | said no. | did watch the boys shoot and kill, and skin a deer. No 
fun. 


At the store (Woolworths) on Saturday nights, most of the girls would have a 


date and the boyfriends would line up on the sidewalk and wait for us. | can 
still see them lined up at the curb with Dayton waiting for me. 
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Then we would all go to the corner drug store for sundaes. | always had a 


chocolate marshmallow with chocolate drops, whipped cream and a cherry on 
top. Was that good!!! 
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‘' 125 Trudel Drug Co., Center Street 
Then we would go home, and maybe a little smooching on the way. 
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Sometimes | would take my mother and Marjorie shopping for clothes or 


toy. 
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— Merchants Row: M H Fishman & Co. & Isador Backon Tailor 2nd Floor 
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Marjorie had a pet chicken which she carried around with her. By now both 
Ruth and Maude were going steady. Dayton and | talked about getting 
married, but we didn’t. A new girl came to work at the store and he got 
interested in her and forgot all about me. Broke my heart. | guess he really 
didn’t, but | thought so at the time. 


After that | wasn’t too happy at the store (| had worked there about three 
years). 


So, when my sister, Winnie, told me that Mrs. Vaughan was looking for an 


upstairs maid, | decided to leave the store and go to work there. Winnie was 
working as a maid for Mrs. Vaughan’s daughter. 
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| was nearly 20 when | went to work at Vaughan’s — that was 1925. 
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MER RESIDENCE OF HERMAN W. VAUGHAN OF NEW YOR 
ees = NORTH GROVE STREET 


Mr. and Mrs. Vaughan lived in a big house at the north end of town near the 
country club. 





Linden Terrace 


lt was furnished in excellent taste. | thought it was beautiful. 
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Linden Terrace 


| wouldn’t be as impressed now but | was then. | especially liked the dining 
room. It was blue and white with lots of silver and a big window with lots of 
plants. 


They had a cook named Mary who was probably in her sixties. There was a 
Butlers Pantry with a silver sink where | washed the china. | also had to serve 
the meals. The Butlers Pantry was a little pantry between the kitchen and 
dining room. It had a sliding door where the cook would put the food and then 
| would bring it to the dining room. Id put the food in front of Mr. Vaughn and 
then stand behind him on his right, and he would dish it out, pass it to me and 
| would carry it down to his wife. Usually there was only the two of them. If 
they had guests | would do the same thing only pass it to the guests. Ladies 
first and served to their right — they were fussy that | did it proper. | had to do 
that for all meals. Mr. and Mrs. Vaughan (and guests if they had any) would 
wait for dinner in the library and | had to go to the doorway and say “dinner is 
served!” | felt silly doing this. 
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Breakfast was at 8 a.m., lunch at 1 p.m., and dinner at 6 p.m. On Mary’s 
afternoon off | made dinner. | made whatever they told me. Mrs. Vaughan 
came to the kitchen every morning and discussed the meals with the cook. 
Then Mr. Vaughan went out with the chauffer in their Rolls Royce and did the 
shopping. The chauffer had a uniform and everything. Mr. Vaughan had made 
all his money by inventing the plain, brown, paper bag with a flat bottom. 


| had a couple of hours off in the afternoon when | could go to my room and 
rest or read. | had to stay there. | couldn’t go anywhere except on my one 
afternoon a week and on Sunday afternoon. 


Mary and | had rooms on the third floor, each with our own bath. They were 
good big rooms. We also had a sitting room off the kitchen where Mary and | 
ate. This was our own room and where we entertained our friends. | didn’t 
entertain there very much. 


On my afternoons off, the chauffer use to drive me to my dad’s house which 
was at the other end of the city. Then | would stay with my dad and mom and 
have supper and spend the evening, unless | had a date. Then I’d walk back to 
Vaughan’s. You could walk alone late at night in those days. | did lots of nights. 
| even walked up the railroad tracks after dark because it was much shorter 
that way. 


| didn’t have to clean. They had cleaning ladies for that and then there was 
another maid there in the summer just to help me. We turned down the beds 
at 4 o’clock. It is pretty easy to be a maid if you work for nice people. | really 
like working there. In the morning after breakfast dishes were done, | had to 
make the beds and tidy up upstairs. After that | went downstairs and dusted 
a bit and then it was time for lunch. Sometimes there were tea parties and | 
had to take the ladies wraps and serve them tea and cookies. For teal wore a 
black dress and white apron and little white cap. The rest of the time | wore 
gray with a white apron and hat. 
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The chauffer was flirty and tried to catch me or any of the maids. He was 
married but he would try to kiss us anyway. He lived with his wife and children 
over the garage. 
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Linden Terrace 


| didn’t date for a while — just worked, went down to my parents on my 
afternoon off, stayed for supper, and walked back to Vaughan’s. Winnie and 
Marion kept after me to go to dances with them, so | finally did. 


Around 1926, Winnie introduced me to a friend of her boyfriend, Walter. His 
name was Chester and he was a farmer up on Mendon Mountain, just like The 
Walton’s (TV show of the 1980’s). We went to Grange Hall square dances up 
on Mendon Mountain and to box socials at the Grange. Lots of Sundays we 
would go to his sister, Erma’s, for dinner. | remember once we had fried salt 
pork (which | hated) and boiled potatoes with cream gravy which you could 
pour over everything. | remember Erma saying that if Chester and | were 
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married she would give me a big bag of potatoes to take home. We were 
riding in the winter in his old Ford with side curtains — boy, was it cold! They 
were real farmer-type people but | liked Chester. 


After one of the dinners at his sister’s, Chester got down on one knee and 
proposed to me. | didn’t say no right out, just maybe. | might have married 
him, but Ed came along. Besides, | was having fun being single and going to 
dances and | met lots of new boys. 


There was Lou (he was nicknamed Red) and he was just nice to go to dances 
with or to the movies, and he called me on the phone a lot too. We went to a 
restaurant called The Oriental a lot. It was the first Chinese restaurant in 
Rutland. Red was just a nice guy. 


ORIENTAL RESTAURANT 


teW 


164 Center St. RUTLAND, VT. 
AMERICAN AND CHINESE DISHES 
Will be served from 11 A. M. to 12 P. M. 
A Menu which allows for a wide variety of tastes will be 
offered 
It is the Purpose of the Management to Please its Patrons 


ORIENTAL TEA Room 
RUTLAND, VT. — 
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| also dated a guy called Elmer, but then he was killed in a motorcycle accident. 
He hit a tree. 
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Ingall's Motorcycle and Bicycle Shop State Street (Charles Hayles Collection) 
372 


Dayton called a few times and we dated a little but that fizzed out again. 


But there was nobody special until my sister Marion and her boyfriend Al 
(Paolucci - who she married) were out riding on Sunday afternoon and 
stopped in this little railroad station in Proctor, Vermont and got to talking 
with the ticket agent who was a cut young man with a mustache (Sonny/ Ed). 
He was recently divorced and lonely and he asked Marion and Al if they knew 
a nice young woman he could ask out for a date. So Marion thought “why not 
Dorothy”. So Ed said “bring her over next Sunday. | will be working in the 
afternoon.” So Marion and Al talked me into going. We met and the four of 
us Sat in the waiting room at the railroad station and talked. Guess he like me 
for he started calling me most every day. 
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We began going out to the movies, dances and sometimes | would take the 
train to Proctor station and see him. We would sit in the station waiting room 
and talk. He was the only one there (it was a small station). He was the ticket 
agent, telegrapher (he did Morse Code), baggage master, and whatever. Then 
he would drive me home when he got off work. It was about an hour’s drive. 





Sonny was living with a family in Proctor but would go to visit his mother who 
had remarried (his father had died of a heart attack when Sonny was 15 and 
he had left the farm in Alburg then and gone to work on the railroad). His 
mother was living in Canada, but she had had a stroke and wasn’t too well, so 
he would go to see her and stay for weeks at a time. So, | still went to dances 
with Chester, and Red, and my sister, Winnie, and friends. It was fun but 
nothing serious. 


| still saw Chester some but not so much. Finally, he gave up and | heard he 
got married to someone else. 


| really liked Ed (Sonny, as | called him then — his family called him that) best 
but he was either going to Canada to see his mother or working at one of his 
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different jobs. He always worked on the railroad, but he did something else 
too. At one time he had a truck and did moving and hauling. He had a big 
Laramie truck and one night went to Burlington to deliver something and on 
the way beck he was so sleepy that | had to drive this big truck (| had no 
license) back to Rutland. He talked about growing Christmas trees at one time 
too, but he never did. 


In 1930 Ed got a job with AT&T (American Telephone and Telegraph Company) 
and he moved to Worcester Massachusetts. He use to still come see me and 
finally he said “why don’t we get married?” So we did! We got married April 
23, 1931 at a minister's house in Rutland and then took the train to Montreal. 
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lt took 4 or 5 hours on the train and we ate in the dining car. | had asparagus 
to eat and | had never had any before. | loved it and | have loved it ever since. 
In Montreal we had wine for breakfast. We went sightseeing and that evening 
we went to a state show with Ed’s cousin and her husband. They came back 
to the hotel with us afterwards and talked. They talked some in French | 
remember, and it annoyed me a bit but | was with my Sonny so | didn’t care 
too much. 
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We began our married life in Worchester, Massachusetts in a one-room 
apartment (studio apartment) in a private house. There was a tiny kitchen and 
a pull-out sofa in the living room with a bathroom down the hall which we 
shared with two girls. We stayed there a year in the spring of 1932 we bought 
a little house for $3600 in Shrewsbury, Massachusetts. It had a fireplace, 
bookcases, dining room, kitchen, and two bedrooms and bath down, and 2 
more rooms and bath upstairs which we rented out sometimes. 


Dorothy was born in 1933 and Patti in 1934. That was the start of Ed and my 
55 years together, with all its ups and downs. 


Part of this memoir was handwritten by Dorothy during her 90" year: the 
remainder was dictated to Pattie, also at that time. 
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